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mythology. Only three students, or 2 per cent, of 
the whole class, answered all the questions. 

These figures are, of course, merely indications, 
although a repetition of the examinations (this year) 
gave virtually the same results. 

It would, however, require several such tests, taken 
during the next four or five years, in many different 
institutions, to procure a fair basis for estimating 
the exact effect of substituting, during the last ten 
years, a little Latin and English for the old-fash- 
ioned classical training. If the Dartmouth statistics, 
published in your issue of February 16, proving that 
men with Greek training have furnished 54 per cent 
of the successful scientific students, as opposed to 
only 20 per cent from the scientific section... be 
added to the appalling indications from the Amherst 
examinations, then it would seem impossible that the 
Board of Education in New York city should at- 
tempt to economize by eliminating the Greek depart- 
ments of the public schools. The abolishing of Greek 
generally in the public high schools will mean that 
only the sons of wealthy men who can attend the 
best private institutions are to enjoy the culture of 
true classical studies. It will mean that poor men's 
sons, who have hitherto furnished far more than 50 
per cent, of its successful men to the country, must 
now be entirely excluded from the disciplined effi- 
ciency as well as the culture that can come only from 
the study of the humanites, especially from the study 
of Greek. C. K. 



CAESAR AND THE CENTRAL PLATEAU 
OF FRANCE 1 

During a ten days' confinement to my bed in the 
spring of 1898, 1 re-read Caesar's commentaries, partly 
to pass the time and partly to find out whether 
Caesar's campaigns were more intelligible in the light 
of Professor Davis' lectures on French geography, 
which I had recently heard. Judge of my delight 
when I found that the origin and course of the 
Gallic wars were closely bound up with a very prom- 
inent feature in the physical geography of France : 
namely, the Central Plateau. 

Now, this central plateau is a very complex affair, 
but underlying its complexity of detail is an ex- 
tremely simple structure, which may be imagined in 
the following manner : 

Suppose France to be a fairly level country and 
conceive the ground to be suddenly cracked along 
lines diverging from the mouth of the Isere, on 
the Rhone, towards Dijon in the north, and Tou- 
louse in the southwest. You will now suppose that 
the portion of France between these lines is lifted 
up, as if hinged to Northern France, along a line 
through Poitiers and Orleans. Along this hinge line 
there is no uplift, but to the southeast the surface 
rises steadily until we come to the crack, beyond 
which the surface lies undisturbed at the old level. 
The uplifted block has been slightly tilted, but the 
highest parts are several thousand feet above the 



1 This paper is reprinted by permission from The Journal of School 
Geography, 3.84-89 (March, 1899). 



undisturbed portion. This tilted block is the Cen- 
tral Plateau, and the cliffs exposed along the cracks, 
or faults, are the eastern and southern Cevennes. 

The relation of this conception to the reality is 
such that if a combination of geometric surfaces, 
such as those suggested above, could be superposed 
on an exact model of France, the true and the ideal 
surfaces would be everywhere near each other, and 
their departures from coincidences could, in general, 
be completely accounted for from considerations of 
geological structure and history. 

Of the complexities, then, I shall say nothing, 
since, until we are familiar with the general ideal 
scheme, they merely obscure it. For the rest, they 
are precisely what the usual maps and encyclopaedia 
notices emphasize, and the reader may find them 
for himself. 

We shall find the drainage of Southern France in 
good accordance with our general conception. Close 
to the summit of the Cevennes cliff, in the south- 
east, rise the streams that flow on long westward 
and northward slopes to reach the sea through the 
Garonne and the Loire, while the waters of the 
Saone and Rhone flow close under the eastern es- 
carpment and away southward to the Mediterranean. 
In B. C. 58 the Roman Province in Gaul lay to 
the south of the Central Plateau, between the great 
fan of wash from the Pyrennes on the west and the 
Maritime Alps on the east. In the open valley, to 
the east of the escarpment the boundary of the Prov- 
ince lay along the Rhone from near Lyons to Geneva. 
In free Gaul the powerful tribes seem to have been 
the possessors of the rougher country. The Se- 
quani held the Jura mountains, with portions of the 
Saone valley— the modern departments Jura, Doubs, 
Haute Saone, with parts of Ain and Saone et Loire. 
The Aedui held the northeast corner of the central 
plateau and some lands on the Saone— Saone et 
Loire, Nievre and part of Cote d'Or. The Arverni 
held the western and central portion of the central 
plateau in the departments Cantal, Puy de Dome. 
Allier and part of Haute Loire. These were the 
three most powerful tribes. 

We must remember that this was a period of tribal 
migrations and the possessors of the high country 
were in the best position to defend themselves at 
home and even to hold some of the adjoining low- 
lands. Thus the Aedui and Sequani were able to 
control the whole of the Saone valley from the high- 
lands on either side. 

In 58 B. C. the Swiss Gauls became discontented 
with the narrowness of their territory, and sought 
to migrate from the regions north and east of the 
Lake of Geneva to the sea coast between the Loire 
and the Garonne. The natural road is deflected 
southward by the Cevennes uplift and passes through 
the lowland to the south of the central plateau, go- 
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ing through territory already occupied by the Ro- 
mans and thence over the low watershed at the 
sources of the Garonne. 

To prevent these 400,000 barbarians from passing 
through his territory Caesar entered on his Gallic 
campaigns. He kept them north of the Rhone, at- 
tacked them fiercely as they were crossing the 
Saone to ascend the escarpment they could not 
avoid. 

Thence he pursued them up the west bank of the 
jaone as high as Macon, where they struck into the 
highlands by a pass to the northwest towards Cluny 
and Autun, that for centuries was the usual line of 
westward travel from Macon and is now followed 
by the railway. The pass had this advantage for the 
Gauls, that it saved them from flank movements. All 
that Caesar could do was to follow closely in the rear. 
Near Autun a battle was fought and the Swiss com- 
pletely routed. In the pursuit of the fugitives the 
Roman troops reached the upper tributaries of the 
Seine. 

So far, Caesar's campaign conferred a positive ben- 
efit on the Gallic tribes, whose territory the Swiss 
had threatened with invasion. He was now invited 
to add to this service the expulsion of the Germans 
under Ariovistus, who had crossed from the open 
valley of the Alsatian Rhine to the Saone valley, 
where they endangered the very existence of the Se- 
quani and Aedui. Caesar drove the Germans out, 
but left his troops to spend the winter at Besancon, 
while he returned to northern Italy to hold court 
and attend to matters of administration. 

But the presence of the Roman army through the 
winter alarmed the Gauls to the extent that there 
was extensive arming and preparing for war among 
them, and Caesar in turn took offense at these prepa- 
rations. From these resentments followed the sum- 
mer conspirings of the next six years. 

These summer campaigns led the Romans pretty 
well all over the portions of France east, north and 
west of the central plateau, across the Rhine and the 
English Channel. But the Gauls, though everywhere 
defeated, did not fail to learn something of Caesar's 
method of fighting and to note that much of the 
Roman success in arms depended on the presence of 
Caesar himself. Thus in 54 B. C, when the scanty 
harvest following a drought had induced Caesar to 
scatter his legions in separated winter quarters, Sa- 
binus and his troops were destroyed in their isolated 
quarters, probably at Tongres, and the brother of 
Cicero, the orator, only escaped a similar fate by his 
prudence and the timely approach of Caesar. Again 
Caesar was victorious, but the impression had gained 
that all must unite and attack the Romans when 
Caesar could not lead them, if Gaul was to recover 
her liberty. 

Many futile attempts were made in this direction, 



culminating in the great uprising of the year 52. 
Then for the first time, the Arverni of the Central 
Plateau joined their fellow Gauls, and for the first 
time so grave a doubt was thrown on the fealty of 
the Aeduans, Caesar's long-time allies, that he dared 
not expose his life by a journey through their terri- 
tory. The Arverni succeeded not only in calling out 
the tribes of the Garonne valley, but in producing 
great restlessness in the Roman Province itself. 

Caesar cannot join his troops by the usual route 
up the Rhone-Saone lowland, still less by the western 
passage through the Garonne country. He does not 
care to run the risk of calling his legions to fight 
their way south without his leadership. His mind 
is made up quickly. While it is still winter, he scales 
the southern Cevennes escarpment with a small body 
of troops, passing through six feet of snow into the 
country of the Arverni at Le Puy and Brioude, and 
harries the country with his cavalry. When Ver- 
cingetorix, leader of the Arverni, is called south- 
ward to the upper plateau to defend his home coun- 
try, Caesar, leaving his cavalry to continue the ap- 
pearance of his presence and activity on the upland, 
swiftly hastens to Vienne on the Rhone, gathers 
another band of horsemen, and crosses the Aeduan 
country by long stages while they still think him 
engaged in raiding the plateau in the south. Effect- 
ing a junction with his legions, he opens another sea- 
son of victories, and the Gallic tribes are subdued 
never again to rise against the great commander. 
The plateau country is reduced despite the successful 
resistance of its stronghold, Gergovia, and all Gaul 
is Caesar's. 

The strong escarpment of the eastern Cevennes 
deflected the Swiss Gauls in 58 toward Roman terri- 
tory and brought Caesar into the field. It guided 
Caesar's usual journeys along the Rhone valley in 
the years that followed, and in 52 offered a fancied 
barrier to invasion that Caesar broke with his pre- 
tense of raiding the southern plateau, to cover his 
hasty journey over the accustomed route. 

A central lowland in 58 would have allowed free 
westward passage to the migrating Swiss; they would 
have avoided Roman territory, and Caesar would 
have lacked occasion to invade free Gaul, which 
might never have come under Roman sway. 

A central lowland in 52, lacking the rampart of 
the southern Cevennes, must have been guarded by 
the Gallic tribes; Caesar might have failed to effect 
a junction with his troops; Gaul might have been 
lost, and Caesar ruined in the esteem of the Roman 
people. 

So the heights that had guarded the Arverni from 
invading Germans, finally brought Gaul under the 
yoke of Rome, and served Caesar as a stepping-stone 
to the highest pinnacle of power. 

ISrockton, Mass. Mark S. W. JEFFERSON. 



